•  Trends  and  Issues 

$2  Million  research  program  asked  for  by 

President  Eisenhower  in  his  education  message  is  now 
before  the  House.  Dr.  J.  R.  Racldey,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  who  headed  up  the  educational 
group  devising  the  program,  announces  a  hard-hitting, 
three- pronged  area  of  inquiry:  the  first,  in  the  field 
of  conserving  and  developing  human  resources,  would 
be  fourfold  —  education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  student  abilities,  educational 
aspects  of  juvenile  delinquency,  keeping  students  in 
school  for  longer  periods;  the  second,  housing  and 
staffing  of  the  nation’s  schools  —  specifically,  teacher 
personnel  problems  and  the  present  status  and  future 
needs  of  the  college  building  program;  the  third, 
“Educational  Implications  of  An  Expanding  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  Economy”  —  including  the  educational  needs 
of  low-income  rural  families  and  educational  TV.  Most 
of  these  projects,  says  Dr.  Rackley,  would  be  carried 
out  by  the  nation’s  education  systems. 

However  do  not  expect  house  action  on  the 

stalled  School  Construction  Bill  before  Congress  re¬ 
cesses  for  Easter,  warns  House  Speaker  Sam  Raybuni, 
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although  he  continues  to  believe  the  House  will  pass 
the  aid  bill  this  session. 

Supreme  court  bau  exteuded  specifically  to 
higher  education  the  decision  of  May  17,  1954,  out¬ 
lawing  segregation  in  public  schools.  The  new  de¬ 
cision,  result  of  an  appeal  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  set  aside  a  lower  court  order  last  year 
directing  it  to  admit  3  Negro  students  (currently  en¬ 
rolled  pending  this  decision),  is  a  per  curiam  opinion. 
This  means  the  full  court  is  speaking  for  itself.  The 
opinion:  “The  motion  to  affirm  is  granted  and  the 
judgment  is  affirmed.”  Whether  it  will  affect  schools 
accepting  tax  exemptions,  land  grant  colleges,  etc., 
remains  to  be  seen  —  presumably  through  further 
litigation. 

Rural  cducatiou’s  problem  is  uot  solved  by 

consolidation  of  country  with  in-city  schools,  says 
Robert  S.  Fox,  director  of  the  University  of  Michigan’s 
famed  University  School.  Rather,  “many  rural  sociolo- 
trists  hold  that  the  school  should  be  organized  around 
the  sociological  community  —  that  is,  around  the  group 
of  people  who  normally  work,  shop  and  enjoy  activi¬ 
ties  in  common.”  Further,  Prof.  Fox  points  out,  such  a 
community  would  be  composed  of  many  school  dis¬ 
tricts  not  really  large  or  wealthy  enough  to  support 
all  the  activities  which  the  urban  school  supports  — 
guidance  services,  curriculum  and  audio-visual  ma¬ 
terials,  libraries,  and  “special  resource  people  in  music 
and  art.” 

Secoud  White  House  coufereuee  on  education 
is  likely,  since  the  formation  of  a  new  Presidential 
committee  to  study  the  needs  and  problems  of  higher 
education  is  under  way,  says  Roy  E.  Larsen,  President 
of  Time,  Inc.,  member  of  the  committee  for  the  last 
conference.  Areas  of  concern  to  the  new  committee: 
The  problem  of  financing  higher  education  in  terms 
of  anticipated  increase  in  enrollment  (college  en¬ 
rollment  now  stands  at  3  million,  a  record  —  but 
expected  to  double  by  1965);  where  to  obtain  enough 
qualified  teachers;  the  question  of  who  should  go  to 
college  —  200,000  qualifi^  high  school  grads  each  year 
fail  to  enter  college. 
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•  Administration 


Superintendent’s  role  in  instruction  is 

pointed  up  by  Doyne  M.  Smith,  U.  of  Georgia,  in 
March  School  Executive.  “Improvement  of  instruction 
depends  primarily  upon  the  ability  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  to  convert  available  facilities,  finances,  and  abil¬ 
ities  of  personnel  into  meaningful  experiences  for  boys 
and  girls,”  says  the  author.  He  suggests  these  steps: 

—Analyze.  The  first  step  in  achieving  a  well- 
balanced  educational  program  is  an  analysis  of  the 
school  system’s  needs.  “When  the  needs  of  the  school 
have  been  determined,  the  superintendent  looks  for 
teachers  who  can  not  only  teach  particular  subjects  or 
grades,  but  who  have  several  of  the  special  abilities 
essential  to  an  adequate  educational  program.” 

—Organize.  A  flexible  organization  allowing  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  teacher  abilities  is  a  major  consideration. 

—Educate.  That  is,  the  suix^rintendent  must  provide 
a  planned  in-service  education  program  for  all  school 
personnel.  “In-service  education  begins  with  work  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  the  phases  or  areas  that  need  it.” 

—Experiment.  “Is  the  present  organization  of  the 
school  day  or  year  in  terms  of  blocks  of  time  and  per¬ 
sonnel  assignments  flexible  enough  to  achieve  the  max¬ 
imum  benefits  from  new  teaching  methods  and  curri- 
culums?”  asks  Dr.  Smith. 

—Evaluate.  “To  evaluate  conscientiously  and  con¬ 
structively,  we  need  only  ask  ourselves:  What  are  we 
trying  to  do  for  our  school  children?” 

If  principals  merely  visit  classes  and  leave 
with  a  bit  of  justified  praise  for  the  teacher,  they  help 
faculty  morale.  But,  says  Roland  C.  Faunce  in  a  new 
book,  teachers  will  not  be  satisfied  to  stop  there  in  a 
long-range  program.  “They  want  (and  deserve)  a  fol¬ 
low-up  interview,  however  informal,  in  which  discus¬ 
sion  can  point  up  the  strong  points  of  the  methods  and 
suggest  even  better  techniques.” 

The  teacher’s  own  classroom  is  a  better  setting  for 
this  discussion  than  the  office  “where  the  principal  is 
enthroned  and  fortified.”  A  still  better  site  is  the  “neu¬ 
tral  ground”  of  the  cafeteria  or  teachers’  room. 

If  the  interview  is  to  succeed  in  achieving  a  more 
creative  job  of  teaching,  it  should  be  held  on  a  friend¬ 
ly,  informal  basis.  “Any  aspect  of  it  that  threatens  the 
teacher’s  security  will  nullify  its  effect  as  a  supervisory 
technique  —  and  probably  interrupt  further  invitations 
to  visit  the  teacher.”  Some  principals.  Dr.  Faunce 
points  out,  are  expected  to  submit  written  reports  of 
classroom  \'isits  to  the  superintendent  or  personnel  di¬ 
rector.  Such  reports,  he  believes,  can  damage  the 
process.  “It  is  safer  to  avoid  procedures  that  smack 
of  rating  if  rapport  and  creativity  are  the  goals.” 

Secondary  School  Administration,  by  Roland  C. 
Faunce.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St,  N.Y.  16.  387p.  Index. 
$4.50.  ( Important. ) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education’s  Meeting  at  the  Summit.  National  School  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Association,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Port¬ 
folio.  $1.  (Addresses  given  at  the  Conference;  text  of  6  reports; 
Summary  by  Fred  Hechinger.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Schools  should  he  news,  believes  Editor  Cordon 
L.  Harris,  Dover,  N.  J.  Since  newspapers  are  an  im¬ 
portant  media  of  mass  communications  available  to 
schoolmen  and  board  members,  Mr.  Harris  urges  that 
any  potential  sources  of  friction  betw’een  school  and 
newspaper  be  avoided.  Specifically,  he  suggests  that 
schoolmen  avoid  these  “points  of  irritation”: 

—The  Executive  Session.  It  is  particularly  annoy¬ 
ing  when,  at  the  close  of  a  public  meeting,  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  announces  that  “the  board  will  now  retire 
to  executive  session,”  While  he  may  not  realize  what 
he  has  done,  the  chairman  is  actually  “pulling  down  a 
curtain  and  telling  the  reporter  to  get  out.” 

-Double  Talk.  This  happens  when  a  subject  is  in¬ 
troduced  by  obscure  reference  and  is  never  identified 
intelligibly.  “Unless  every  topic  is  explained  simply 
and  in  detail,  the  news  story  will  certainly  be  a  con¬ 
fused  or  incomplete  account.” 

—Technical  Matters.  “Some  of  the  reports  presented 
to  the  boards  on  testing,  remedial  reading,  and  related 
subjects  are  frequently  prepared  in  technical  language 
not  readily  understood  by  laymen.”  Explain  them  in 
everyday  terms,  says  Mr.  Harris.  Then  the  reporter 
will  describe  them  in  similar  language. 

—Notices  of  meetings.  Some  lioards  do  not  bother 
to  notify  newspapers  of  all  regular  and  special  meet¬ 
ings.  “It  takes  little  imagination  to  appraise  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  an  editor  who  picks  up  an  opposition  paper 
and  learns  of  a  meeting  he  didn’t  know  was  being 
held.”  If  time  does  not  permit  mailing  a  notice,  then 
telephone  the  paper,  says  Mr.  Harris. 

Got  parents  into  art  workshops,  advises  an 
article  in  Feb.  School  Arts.  “The  best  way  to  tell  peo¬ 
ple  about  something  is  to  let  them  try  it  themselves,” 
write  Angiola  R.  Churchill  and  Thomas  Lord.  “Given 
the  opportunities  of  working  with  materials,  they  re¬ 
spond  to  the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  derived  from 
them  and  contribute  their  own  ideas.” 

Citing  a  recent  art  workshop  held  for  parents,  the 
author  points  out  that  parents  began  to  take  a  new 
interest  in  their  children’s  art  work.  Tliey  were  soon 
asking  how  they  could  do  creative  projects  at  home 
with  their  children.  They  were  particularly  interested 
in  suggestions  for  things  to  do  when  a  child  was  con¬ 
valescing.  Most  important,  they  took  suggestions  for 
creative  experiences  that  could  replace  the  passive 
activities  that  absorbed  their  children’s  time  at  home. 

“The  parents  actually  worked  in  the  various  kinds  of 
construction  themselves,”  the  authors  point  out.  “At 
first  they  hesitated,  but  soon  they  caught  the  appeal  of 
the  materials  we  had  laid  out  for  their  use.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  as  varied  as  the  work  of  their  creative  chil¬ 
dren.  It  became  clear  to  them  what  the  benefits  were 
and  what  the  possibilities  were  of  working  in  these 
materials  at  home  as  well  as  in  school.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

More  Publicity  for  Your  School,  by  Jim  Newton.  Creative  Pub- 
I'.shing  House,  Oxford,  Ohio.  Order  from  author:  220  Sherman 
.\ve.,  Hamilton,  Ohio.  22p.  Mimeo.  $1. 
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nJkat  ^J?eople  L  earn  , 


40th  anniversary  convention  oi  the  Notional  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Chicago.  Feb.  25-29. 


o 

•$  Probably  the  most  important  discovery  in  the  present 

g  twentieth  century  is  the  formulation  of  the  concept  and 

o  the  accumulation  of  the  knowledge  of  what  maturity  is. 

Part  of  this  knowledge  consists  in  the  realization  that 
Jg  practically  no  individual  attains  a  well-rounded  matur- 

g  ity.  Another  important  aspect  is  that  psychological 

g  maturity  has  to  be  learned,  and  at  the  present  time 

^  there  is  no  organized  attempt  to  teach  it. 

Much  more  important  than  mere  physical  disease  is 
the  tremendous  amount  of  stress  and  unhappiness  which 
immaturity  generates  in  human  individuals  and  society. 
We  stand  on  a  new  horizon  which  is  the  possibility  of 
developing  organized  education  toward  the  developing 
of  individual  maturity.  This  has  already  begun  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  various  compartments  of  maturity  are  ex¬ 
tremely  practical  ways  of  handling  the  common  life 
situations  and  are  to  be  presented  to  individuals  in  that 
light.  —Dll.  John  A.  Schindler, 

The  Monroe  (Wi.s. )  Clinic 
*  *  * 

Every  learning  or  course  which  helps  an  individual 
move  toward  his  worthy  goals  and  to  understand  him¬ 
self  is  aiding  him  in  better  adjustment  within  or  out¬ 
side  the  home  and  is  contributing  to  family  life  educa¬ 
tion.  Every  school  in  our  land  is  doing  this  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  in  every  subject  course,  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activity  and  counseling  service  offered  by  the  school 
whether  there  is  a  formal  course  called  Family  Living 
or  not.  — Prin.  Goluia  K.  Howes, 

Flower  Technical  High  School.  Chicago 
*  «  * 

I  should  like  to  report  on  some  of  the  best  practices 
seen  in  the  Core  Classes.  Usually  the  Core  teacher 
plans  for  a  democratic  classroom  organization  realizing 
that  while  control  is  absolutely  essential,  boys  and  girls 
will  more  readily  accept  rules  and  regulations  which 
they  have  had  a  part  in  making.  This  is  the  road  which 
leads  to  self-discipline.  Large  units  of  work  are  devel¬ 
oped  instead  of  page-by-page  assignments  because  this 
enables  both  the  gifted  and  the  academic  “have  nots” 
to  make  contributions  according  to  their  abilities.  Much 


time  is  spent  upon  the  development  of  library  skills  so 
that  pupils  will  know  the  techniques  of  securing  infor¬ 
mation  which  will  solve  a  particular  problem. 

Group  work,  committee  work,  is  carefully  planned  so 
that  pupils  will  begin  to  learn  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  group  dynamics.  Group  work  techniques,  like 
fractions  or  parts  of  speech,  have  to  be  learned.  It  is 
vital  that  American  boys  and  girls  working  together  in 
groups  learn  how  to  initiate  action,  persuade,  conciliate 
and  summarize.  — Phin.  H.  O.  Isacksen, 

Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*  •  ♦ 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  teachers  do  their  best  work 
when  they  are  doing  what  they  believe  in;  it  is  not 
sufficient  just  to  have  them  cooperating.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  become  panicky  when  a  curriculum  change  like  the 
core  program  is  considered.  A  core  program  should 
develop  from  a  need  which  is  evident  and  understood 
by  staff  and  community.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
sider  a  core  program  unless  the  staff  recognizes  in¬ 
adequacies  in  an  existing  program.  Whether  these  in¬ 
adequacies  relate  to  excessive  dropouts,  poor  results 
from  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  or  whatever  other 
situations,  it  is  important  for  teachers  and  community 
to  feel  that  a  better  job  ought  to  be  done  if  any  curri¬ 
culum  change  is  to  be  effective. 

A  core  curriculum,  or  any  other  staff  enterprise  for 
that  matter,  will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that 
faculty  members  are  thinking  and  working  together. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  teachers  on  a  staff  must 
begin  core  experiences  simultaneously  but  it  does  mean 
that  most,  and  preferably  all,  teachers  on  a  staff  are 
willing  to  see  these  brave  beginners  launch  forth  and 
to  wish  them  well.  Furthermore,  those  teachers  who 
are  participating  in  the  core  program,  especially  when 
it  is  in  an  experimental  stage,  should  communicate  their 
experiences  and  findings  frequently  and  extensively  to 
the  remainder  of  the  faculty  so  that  the  enterprise  will 
be  kept  a  faculty  project  instead  of  the  hobby  of  a  few 
adventurous  persons.  —Prin.  Paul  M.  Mitchum, 

Upper  Darby  (Penna.)  Junior  High 


•  The  Profession 


*^Lcnd-leaso’’  scientists  are  opposed  by  the 

National  Science  Teachers  Association.  Specifically, 
NSTA  is  opposing  the  plan  suggested  by  David  Sar- 
nolf.  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  that  industry  re¬ 
lease  a  number  of  physicists,  chemists,  engineers,  and 
mathematicians  to  teach  in  local  schools  for  at  least  a 
year.  According  to  Robert  H.  Carleton,  NSTA  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  such  a  plan  “promises  nothing  to  help 
correct  the  fundamental  cause  of  our  current  problem.” 

Mr.  Carleton  poses  the  following  questions  regard¬ 
ing  the  plan:  How  well  would  the  location  and  need 
for  science  teachers  match  the  availability  of  scientists? 
If  industry’s  need  for  scientists  is  critical,  how  can 
companies  afford  to  release  a  “qualified”  scientist  for 
a  year?  How  many  scientists  are  qualified  to  step  into 
teaching  positions  for  a  year  and  do  the  job  that  teach¬ 
ing  consists  in  today? 

Regarding  the  last  question,  Mr.  Carleton  pictures 


the  highly  specialized,  well-paid  chemist  stepping  into 
a  small  school,  keeping  records  for  a  home  room,  serv¬ 
ing  on  faculty  committees,  attending  PTA  and  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings,  coaching  the  basketball  team  or  the  class 

t)lay,  serving  as  adviser  to  a  student  organization, 
landling  study  hall  assignments  and  lunchroom  duty 
—  in  addition  to  teaching  general  science,  biology,  and 
perhaps  mathematics. 

As  a  counterproposal,  he  a.sks  industrialists,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  scientists,  and  other  nonschool  citizens  to 
“join  forces  in  a  vigorous,  active  campaign  to  achieve 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  every  community  the  goal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  for  a  salary  sched¬ 
ule  for  teachers  ranging  from  $4,200  to  $9,500.” 

Take  a  tip  from  nursing  in  attracting  teachers 
to  the  profession,  says  three  educational  societies  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  In  a  report  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  study,  the  groups  point  to  “the  many  similar¬ 
ities  between  the  nursing  and  education  professions” 
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and  the  success  of  the  nursing  recruitment  program. 
Recommended: 

—Formation  of  a  national  committee  on  careers  in 
education  sponsored  and  supported  by  the  entire 
teaching  profession. 

—Elimination  of  competitive  recruitment  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  field. 

—Education  of  business,  industrial,  and  professional 
leaders  to  their  dependence  on  education  to  provide 
trained  personnel  for  all  fields. 

—Concentration  on  a  program  of  education  for  a 
career  choice  rather  than  on  a  high  pressure  “selling” 
campaign. 

—Wide  use  of  new  teachers  and  education  students 
to  talk  with  young  persons  interested  in  teaching  as  a 
career. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Chain  reaction  in  education:  A  new  way  to 

help  secondary  schools  in  science  teaching  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear 
Studies.  Selected  high  school  teachers  will  receive 
a  three-month  course  of  training  at  Oak  Ridge,  major 
center  of  atomic  research  and  development.  They  will 
then  spend  nine  months  traveling  over  the  country 
giving  lecture  demonstrations  in  science  classes  at 
high  schools. 

Results  of  the  experiment  will  be  used  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  for  program  planning  and 
for  “considering  future  support  of  this  method  of  at¬ 
tack  on  increasing  the  number  of  highly  able  young 
people  in  science  and  engineering.” 

Training  will  start  this  summer.  When  teachers  are 
ready  to  go  on  the  “road,”  each  will  be  provided  with 
a  station  wagon  and  demonstration  equipment.  The 
equipment  will  include  classroom  aids  in  physics  and 
chemistry. 

Teachers  will  receive  pay  at  least  equal  to  their  reg¬ 
ular  teaching  salaries  and  will  get  allowances  to  cover 
expenses.  Payments  will  be  made  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Backers  of  the  plan  hope  it  will  “act  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  chain  reaction  to  stimulate  interest  in  all  phases 
of  science  on  the  part  of  our  nation’s  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Working  With  Student  Teachers,  hy  Robert  T.  Pfeiffer.  School 
of  Education,  Michigan  State  U.,  East  Lansing.  I5p.  Paper.  (A 
ready  reference  to  policies,  ideas,  and  practices  in  the  student 
teaching  program.) 


•  Curriculum 


How  M>cial  studies  can  be  organized  in  the 

elementary  school  has  been  investigated  by  John  E. 
McGill,  U.  of  Illinois.  “Present-day  organization  of 
the  elementary  school  social  studies  programs  appar¬ 
ently  stems  from  three  different  bases,”  he  points  out. 


The  three: 

—The  logical  abroach.  In  this  approach,  the  logic 
inherent  in  a  body  of  knowledge  or  skill  is  the  basis 
for  organizing  the  program.  Found  here  are  such 
logical  sequences  as  “ancient  to  the  present,”  “con¬ 
crete  to  the  abstract,”  and  “simple  to  tne  complex.” 

—The  sociological  sequence.  “This  approach  in  the 
social  studies  bases  its  sequence  upon  the  expanding 
social  scene  in  which  the  learner  lives.”  Example:  a 
study  of  areas,  sections,  regions,  and  hemispheres  of 
the  world. 

—The  Psychological  sequence.  Here  study  in  the  so¬ 
cial  studies  is  based  on  expanding,  changing,  and  new¬ 
ly  developing  interests,  needs,  concerns,  and  problems 
of  the  learner. 

“The  question  of  which  of  these  approaches  is  the 
most  effective  in  organizing  the  social  studies  prom’am 
is  not  a  proper  one,’’  Dr.  MoCill  believes.  “Probably  a 
combination  of  these  three  approaches  wherein  the 
basic  ideas  involved  in  each  could  be  applied  to  the 
organization  and  sequence  of  content  in  the  social 
studies  would  serve  us  best.” 

Social  Studies  for  Children.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  5,  D.  C.  40p.  Paper.  75c.  ( Contributions  by 
several  authors.) 

Curriculum  includes  common  agreements 

which  have  resolved  highly  controversial  issues,  says 
Dean  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  U.  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  “As  long  as  such  agreements  prevail,  they  tend 
to  take  the  issues  involved  out  of  the  realm  of  contro¬ 
versy.  Students  in  school,  however,  need  to  leani  that 
perpetuating  our  way  of  life  involves,  primarily,  pre¬ 
serving  the  common  agreements  which  have  made 
such  life  possible.” 

In  addition  to  transmitting  to  students  the  estab¬ 
lished  common  agreements,  the  school  must  help  fu¬ 
ture  citizens  become  sensitive  to  contemporary,  unre¬ 
solved  controversial  issues  “which  continually  threaten 
to  divide  our  people  and  to  weaken  our  cherished  form 
of  government,”  Dean  Stiles  believes.  “The  problem 
confronting  all  our  people  is  not  whether  the  school 
curriculum  will  be  influenced  by  controversial  issues, 
but  rather  it  is  one  of  maintaining  the  school  as  an 
educational  forum  where  issues  may  be  considered  ob¬ 
jectively  and  with  fairness  to  all  sides.” 

Educators  face  the  task  of  making  certain  that  the 
curriculum  does  not  become  an  instrument  for  propa¬ 
ganda  by  proponents  of  either  side  of  a  controversy. 
“Good  schools  will  introduce  students  —  at  every  grade 
level,  yet  respecting  developing  intellectual  maturity 
—  to  the  predominant  issues  in  American  life  which 
challenge  our  people.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  New  Library  Key,  hy  Margaret  G.  Cook.  II.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  950  University  Ave.,  N.Y.  52.  136p.  Paper.  $1.  Quan¬ 
tity  discounts.  (Analyzes  and  explains  the  function  of  the  libra¬ 
ry.  Stressed:  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  card  catalogues, 
periodicals,  special  reference  books.) 

“Education  in  the  Elementary  School  for  Home  and  Family 
Living,"  hy  Beryl  E.  Baker.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  160. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  22p.  Mimeo.  30c. 
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•  Teaching  methods 


Make  math  an  adventure,  John  R.  Clark  told 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
meeting  in  Washington.  “You’ve  got  to  make  boys  and 
girls  see  that  thinking  is  an  adventure.  Plain  old  X 
and  Y  are  awfully  unexciting.” 

The  way  people  feel  about  arithmetic  is  far  more 
important  than  whether  they  can  do  figiures  fast.  The 
teacher  must  bring  success  in  math  to  the  slow  as 
well  as  the  bright  child.  “It’s  just  as  easy  to  kill  one 
as  the  other  in  the  arithmetic  class,”  he  pointed  out. 

To  build  a  creative  climate  in  the  classroom, 
teacher  and  pupils  must  evolve  new  rules  of  the  game 
or  ways  of  working.  “These  revolve  around  the  kinds 
of  activities  in  which  they  engage,  the  way  they  man¬ 
age  them,  and  the  center  of.  emphasis  in  the  learning,” 
continues  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  in  Feb.  Educational 
Leadership.  Some  basic  conditions: 

—The  teacher  must  help  the  group  remove  all  fears, 
threats,  external  demands  from  authoritarian  experi¬ 
ences  which  keep  emotional  tension  too  high.  “These 
fears  are  inside  the  teachers  and  children  as  value 
judgments  from  past  experience  and  are  tendencies  to 
action  in  present  situations.” 

—The  group  must  locate  new  areas  of  need  or  in¬ 
terest  in  whicn  they  can  work  together.  “Since  all  be¬ 
havior  is  an  attempt  to  satisfy  need,  improvement  in 
behavior  comes  through  selecting  and  clarifying  in 
process  the  need  which  lies  back  of  the  action.” 

—Each  child  must  be  free  to  create  the  new  mean¬ 
ings  necessary  to  release  and  emerge  himself.  The 
center  must  shift  openly  from  some  outside  adult 
to  him. 

—The  group  members  must  understand  through  use 
or  through  personal  empirical  examination  the  process 
of  their  own  creativeness  which  is  their  own  life  ful¬ 
fillment. 

Preplan  the  science  unit,  advises  a  new  teach¬ 
ing  guide  from  the  Chicago  schools.  Teachers  should 
make  certain  ,t^,t  the  unit  topic  is  sp^ifically  stated  in 
terms  of  what  the  pupils  are  interested  in,  and  of  what 
they  are  concerned  with  in  their  daily  lives.  The  teach¬ 
ing  guide  suggests  these  steps: 

—State  the  problem  or  enterprise:  the  unit  topic. 

—List  objectives,  limited  in  number  and  including 
social,  achievement,  and  pupil  personality  goals. 

—Outline  the  scope  of  the  unit,  suggesting  the  chief 
activities  of  the  initiating,  developing,  and  culminating 
stages. 

—List  reading,  visual,  radio,  television,  extraclass, 
home,  and  community  resources. 

—Indicate  ways  of  evaluating  learning  outcomes. 

—Draft  suggestions  for  putting  unit  learnings  into 
efiFect  in  pupils’  daily  living. 

^^Sharing  time**  can  bring  good  speech 

habits,  believe  Charles  Van  Riper  and  Katharine  G. 
Butler.  Ideally,  they  point  out,  sharing  time  should 


serve  as  a  speech  improvement  period  and  a  “train¬ 
ing  in  listening”  period  as  well. 

“Sharing  time  is,  in  essence,  a  voluntary  speech  situ¬ 
ation.  More  than  that,  it  is  an  unrehearsed  speech 
experience,  in  that  the  child  who  chooses  to  speak 
during  sharing  time  has  no  ‘set’  speech,  even  at  times 
no  clear-cut  idea  that  he  wants  to  present.  This  very 
vagueness  can  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  This  is  the 
child’s  chance  to  learn  something  about  speaking  on 
his  feet,  organizing  his  thoughts  rapidly,  and  present¬ 
ing  a  coherent  picture  of  his  ideas.  Needless  to  say, 
he  does  not  learn  all  this  through  one  or  two  experi¬ 
ences  during  sharing  time,  nor  can  he  do  it  alone.  'The 
teacher’s  guidance,  not  dictation,  is  required.” 

The  teacher  must  often  help  pupils  on  a  nonverbal 
level  before  she  can  hope  to  havq  them  improve  their 
verbal  performaiice.  ‘^They  often  need  to  be  non¬ 
verbal  members  of  the  group  before  they  can  become 
verbal  participants.”  Once  the  child’s  place  in  the 
group  is  secure,  he  is  ready  to  cross  the  speech  bridge 
and  explore  further  areas  of  oral  communication. 

Speech  in  the  Elementary  Classroom,  by  Charles 
Van  Riper  and  Katharine  G.  Butler.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd 
St,  N.Y.  16.  I82p.  Index.  $2.50. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Mu  Ten  Favorite  Suggestions  for  Effective  Discipline,”  by 
Tea  Gordon.  Clearing  House,  Feb.  1956.  450  Ahnaip  St., 

Menasha,  Wis.  60c. 


•  Guidance 


Guidance  services  must  be  fluid  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  succeed.  Counselors  should  agree  upon  a 
middle  course.  “Without  overstepping  his  rightful 
limits  of  responsibility,  every  guidance-minded  staff 
member  will  do  all  that  he  can  to  help  a  young  person 
when  the  latter  needs  the  help,”  write  Lester  D.  and 
Alice  Crow  in  a  new  book. 

In  some  schools,  the  authors  point  out,  all  counsel¬ 
ors  are  warned  to  keep  out  of  other  counselors’  terri¬ 
tory.  “Hence,  in  a  counseling  situation,  a  counselor 
would  refrain  from  answering  a  simple  question  or 
offering  a  minor  suggestion:  he  would  insist  that,  if 
the  counselee  wanted  certain  information,  he  should 
make  an  appointment  with  the  appropriate  counselor.” 
This  procMure  wastes  time  and  overlooks  the  fact  that 
a  youngster  may  want  his  question  answered  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  moment,  but  may  forget  it  later  or  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  seek  out  another  counselor. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  a  series  of  periodic 
staff  conferences  to  coordinate  guidance  services.  Each 
counselor  or  other  member  of  the  guidance  staff  should 
have  his  own  “niche,”  but  the  entire  program  should 
be  kept  flexible. 

Human  Development  and  Learning,  by  Lester  D. 
and  Alice  Crow.  American  Book  Co.,  55  5th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
3.  578p.  Index.  $5.50. 

Johnny  is  nnlikely  to  play  hooky  under  the 
causal  approach  to  teaching.  So  says  Ralph  H.  Oje- 
mann.  State  U.  of  Iowa.  Speaking  before  the  Ameri- 
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can  Educational  Research  Association  in  Atlantic  City, 
Dr.  Ojemann  pointed  out  that  under  the  causal  ap¬ 
proach  pupils  are  taught  to  look  for  reasons  behind 
their  own  and  others’  behavior  in  their  everyday  con¬ 
tacts  with  classmates,  teachers,  members  of  their  own 
family,  and  others. 

If  a  child  feels  inadequate  or  discriminated  against, 
says  Dr.  Ojemann,  “he  will  not  be  helped  by  scolding, 
isolation,  or  similar  treatment.  These  procedures  may, 
in  fact,  increase  his  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  thus 
place  him  under  heavier  strain. 

“It  appears,  however,  that  our  culture  is  rather  def¬ 
initely  oriented,  not  toward  such  a  ‘causal’  approach, 
blit  toward  a  noncausal  or  surface  or  arbitrary  judg¬ 
mental  approach.  When  we  think  of  the  reactions  of 
the  parent  toward  a  child,  the  community  toward  the 
delinquent,  and  society  as  a  whole  toward  the  mental¬ 
ly  ill,  we  find  the  approaches  largely  surface  in  charac¬ 
ter.  There  is  much  more  concern  with  the  question, 
‘How  can  I  make  him  behave?’  than  there  is  with  the 
question,  ‘I  wonder  what  is  producing  misbehavior?’  ” 

It  is  especially  necessary.  Dr.  Ojemann  believes,  to 
help  regular  classroom  teachers  become  aware  of  the 
differences  between  the  surface  and  causal  approaches 
and  to  acquire  skill  in  practicing  the  causal  approach. 
In  three  tests  given  to  fourth-,  fifth-,  and  sixth-graders, 
the  new  methods  made  significant  gains.  Attendance 
data  showed  that  youngsters  under  the  new  program 
were  absent  less  frequently,  apparently  found  school 
more  satisfying. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

SRA  Educational  Catalog:  1956.  Science  Research  Associates, 
57  W.  Grand  Ace.,  Chicago  10,  III.  112p.  Paper.  Free.  (In¬ 
cludes  psychological  tests,  reading  development  materials, 
guidance  services.) 


•  The  Learner 


Toaehers  mu,st  know  the  gifted  if  they  are  to 
help  them  develop,  writes  Woodrow  Wold  in  Feb. 
Montana  Education.  These,  he  says,  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  gifted  students: 

—They  are  huskier,  have  more  energy,  have  better 
motor  coordination,  and  better  health  than  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  age  group. 

—They  are  usually  two  or  three  grades  below  the 
le\'el  in  which  they  could  achieve  success. 

—They  could  be  at  the  top  of  their  class  —  but  often 
aren’t. 

—If  properly  challenged,  gifted  students  show  long 
attention  spans,  superior  judgment,  excellent  reason¬ 
ing  ability,  versatility. 

—They  are  often  leaders  of  their  classes. 

—They  develop  their  talents  to  an  unusual  degree. 
“You’ll  usually  find  a  large  percentage  of  them  in  chor¬ 
us,  band,  orchestra,  and  the  like.” 

—They  are  bom  primarily  in  families  of  the  upper- 
middle-class  group.  “The  parents  are  usually  found 
to  have  four  or  five  years  more  schooling  than  the  av¬ 
erage  child’s  parents,”  says  Mr.  Wold. 


AppraiM*  potential  for  improvement  before 
assigning  pupils  to  remedial  classes,  writes  Harrison 
Bullock  in  a  new  book.  “Generally  speaking,  pupils 
should  be  selected  for  remedial  classes  on  the  basis  of 
reading  potential  rather  than  merely  poor  reading  abil¬ 
ity.  The  pupil  whose  reading  potential  is  farthest 
above  his  reading  ability  would  be  the  one  most  in 
need  of  remedial  help.” 

Emotionally  disturbed  pupils  or  pupils  highly  resis¬ 
tant  to  reading  or  to  all  instniction  frequently  are  bad¬ 
ly  in  need  of  remedial  instmetion.  Significant  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  less  probable  for  them  than  for  other 
pupils,  however.  “With  such  pupils  in  the  class,  its  total 
capacity  for  improvement  of  reading  is  not  as  great  as 
when  more  promising  pupils  fill  the  class.”  But,  says 
Dr.  Bullock,  the  experience  of  success  in  a  class  with 
a  skilled  remedial  teacher  is  highly  beneficial  to  such 
pupils  in  emotional  adjustment  as  well  as  reading  im¬ 
provement. 

Helping  the  Non-Reading  Pupil  in  the  Secondarij 
School,  by  Harrison  Bullock.  Bureau  of  lAiblications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  52.5  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  180p.  $3.75. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

What  We  Learn  From  Children,  hy  Marie  I.  Rasy  and  J.  \V. 
Menge.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  13.  164p.  Index.  $3. 
(New  perspectives  on  helping  children  based  on  the  child’s  oten 
needs  and  ways  of  reacting  to  experience.  Important.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Attitudes  and  values  are  not  separate  and 

distinct  from  such  elements  as  interests,  needs,  apti¬ 
tudes,  and  emotions.  Rather,  they  are  interrelated 
factors  in  the  nature  and  development  of  the  total 
person.  “In  learning  situations,  new  information  and 
knowledge  may  lead  to  a  change  in  attitudes  and  val¬ 
ues,”  say  the  authors  of  a  new  book.  “Also,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  proficiency  in  anv  given  skill  may  result  in 
favorable  attitudes  toward  a  particular  classroom 
activity  such  as  reading,  painting,  or  arithmetic.” 

Attitudes  are  more  specific  and  numerous  while  val¬ 
ues  are  more  general  and  fewer.  “In  other  words, 
there  may  be  favorable  attitudes  toward  various  kinds 
of  people,  a  separate  attitude  for  each  type  of  person, 
but  the  value  which  would  apply  might  be  the  gener¬ 
alized  ideal,  a  respect  for  the  personality  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals.”  'The  value  is  more  comprehensive  and  often 
helps  explain  the  operation  of  specific  attitudes.  “Stat¬ 
ed  another  way,  values  are  those  few  fundamental 
generalized  ideals  which  can  serve  to  explain  the  ra¬ 
tional  behavior  of  man.” 

The  importance  of  values,  the  authors  suggest,  is 
that  they  provide  criteria  for  the  resolution  of  daily 
problems.  “Values  serve  to  help  people  think  through 
what  they  ought  to  do,  for  thinking  is  this  process  of 
finding  and  testing  meanings  in  problem  situations.” 

Evaluation  in  Modern  Education,  by  J.  Wayne 
Wrightstone,  Joseph  Justman,  and  Irving  Robbins. 
American  Book  Co.,  55  .5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  481p.  Index. 
$5. 
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•  Audio-Visual 


CloNed-eircnit  TV  is  b«in)$  tested  at  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  High  Schools,  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Twenty-one  vol¬ 
unteer  pupils  are  taking  part  in  the  pilot  project  to 
determine  television’s  effectiveness  as  a  supplement  to 
“face-to-face”  instruction. 

In  a  combined  algebra  and  trigonometry  class,  stu¬ 
dents  gathered  before  a  twenty-one-incn  television 
screen  in  a  “remote”  classroom.  Instructor  Edward 
Sherley’s  blackboard  demonstration  before  twenty- 
three  students  was  telecast  from  an  adjacent  room. 

A  communications  system  provided  for  relaying 
questions  from  the  remote  classroom,  proctorea  by 
a  senior  from  a  nearby  teachers  college. 

In  appraising  the  program,  Mr.  Sherley  points  out 
that  a  method  has  to  be  developed  to  train  pupils  to 
ask  precise  questions  to  insure  “audience  participa¬ 
tion.  Suggested:  written  questions,  based  on  home¬ 
work,  will  be  submitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  class. 

The  project,  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  calls  for  two 
studio  classes  and  four  remote  ones  all  connected  by 
cable.  A  total  of  325  volunteer  pupils  will  participate. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

NAVA  Membership  List  and  Trade  Directory.  National  Audio- 
Visttal  Association,  2540  Eastwood  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  24p. 
Paper.  50c.  (Information  on  specific  services  offered  bu  over 
400  audio-visual  dealers.  Dealers  clearly  listed  and  coded.) 

A  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies  of  Instructional  Aids  to  Learn¬ 
ing,  by  Robert  D.  Marshall.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  57. 
Smool  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  42p.  Mimeo.  65c. 
(Excellent  source  of  inexpensive  materials.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Prepare  pupils  for  lifetime  sports,  urges 
Tris  M.  Carta,  Fairfield  (Conn.)  schools.  Games  that 
can  be  played  by  adults  should  have  a  place  in  all 
phases  of  the  school  program  of  physical  education, 
he  believes. 

“Problems  may  be  encountered  in  putting  the  proper 
amount  of  emphasis  on  these  ‘minor’  sports,”  he  points 
out.  “It  is  important  that  physical  education  instruc¬ 
tors  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  program  be  secured 
so  that  proper  emphasis  can  be  placed  on  these  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  the  physical  education  program.” 

Most  people  past  their  early  twenties  find  that  they 
are  physically  unable  to  take  part  in  such  strenuous 
team  games  as  football,  basketball,  and  baseball.  They 
need  sports  that  are  less  vigorous  and  more  recreation¬ 
al.  Suggested:  golf,  tennis,  handball,  badminton,  skat¬ 
ing,  billiards,  bowling,  hiking,  softball,  archery,  swim¬ 
ming,  boating. 

Make  recreation  the  ‘^fourth  R,’’  suggests 
Adele  S.  Mossier,  director  of  New  York  City’s  Play 
Schools  Association.  There  is  still  no  wide  acceptance 
of  recreation  as  a  vital  force  in  the  development  of 
personality,  she  believes.  “As  a  result,  we  fail  to  put 


play  to  work,  one  of  the  most  powerful  motivating 
factors  to  which  children  respond  in  the  process  of 
growing  up.” 

Wholesome  recreational  opportunities  can  enrich 
the  lives  of  children.  In  the  case  of  potential  delin¬ 
quents,  says  Mrs.  Mossier,  these  programs  take  on  add¬ 
ed  significance. 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


Vocational  students  succeed  in  college, 

writes  Harold  M.  Bryam  and  Ralph  C.  Wenrich  in  a 
new  book.  One  reason,  the  authors  believe,  is  that 
“through  the  vocational  subjects,  if  properly  taught, 
they  develop  some  of  the  same  abilities  that  are  usu¬ 
ally  claimed  as  learning  outcomes  of  the  academic  or 
college-preparatory  subjects.  One  of  these  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  tlfink  scientifically.” 

A  vocational  subject  that  makes  applications  of 
science  lends  itself  to  the  use  of  thought  questions  in 
demonstrating  and  discussions.  “These  questions  can 
bring  out  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  and  the 
prediction  of  results  from  a  given  set  of  conditions.” 
Teachers  of  agriculture  and  homemaking  use  the  prob¬ 
lem-solving  method  a  great  deal  in  their  teaching.  The 
vocations  involve  the  making  of  many  decisions  of  a 
managerial  or  operative  nature.  “Thus  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  at  its  best  directly  contributes  to  one  of  the 
basic  needs  of  all  students  in  the  secondary  school.” 

Courses  organized  for  specific  training  in  an  occu¬ 
pation  may  help  a  student  “find  himself’  in  school. 
The  student  begins  to  see  the  relations  of  other  school 
subjects  to  his  own  life  plans.  So  his  own  vocational 
objective  becomes  clearer  to  him. 

Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts  in  the  Com¬ 
munity  School,  by  Harold  B.  Bryam  and  Ralph  C. 
Wenrich.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  5I2p.  In¬ 
dex.  $5.50. 


•  Adult  Education 


Adult  education  must  ‘liberate’’  the  learner, 
believes  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  president  of  the  Fund  for 
Adult  Education.  “To  preserve  a  free  society  such 
as  ours,  the  need  for  the  self-governing  citizen  to 
think  independently,  critically,  and  objectively,  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  culture  of  which  he  is  a  part,  to  use 
what  he  knows  with  judgment  and  discrimination,  and 
to  act  with  maturity  and  perspective  is  manifest.  Free¬ 
dom  and  liberal  education  are,  in  fact,  inseparable.” 

Adult  educators  are  now  realizing  that  the  “custom¬ 
ary  years  of  formal  schooling”  are  at  best  only  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  more  productive,  more  fully  compre¬ 
hended  liberal  education  to  be  achieved  in  adult  life. 
“Fortunately,  at  the  same  time,  opportunities  have 
been  multiplying,  although  far  from  sufficiently,  for 
adults  in  this  nation  to  pursue  their  liberal  education.” 
Recent  surveys  indicate  that  many  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  have  initiated  courses  directed  to  the  adult 
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learner.  “Evening  college,  extension  university,  and 
public  school  adult  education  programs  show  evidence 
of  a  growii^  element  of  the  liberal  studies  and  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  design  courses  suited  to  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  experiences  of  adults.” 

H'here  “community  approach”  fails  is  point¬ 
ed  out  by  William  Gruen  in  Adult  Education.  “Despite 
its  liberal,  socially  constructive  ardor,  the  ‘community 
approach’  to  adult  education  shows  a  narrow  impa¬ 
tience  with  knowledge,”  he  writes.  “Because  it  asso¬ 
ciates  education  with  its  search  for  obvious  social  bene¬ 
fits,  it  can  pay  little  heed  to  scientific  inquiries  which 
have  no  known  application  to  human  services.  But 
even  where  the  social  uses  of  knowledge  are  clearly 
indicated,  its  ‘education’  will  carry  no  more  intellec¬ 
tual  content  than  people  need  for  the  resolution  of 
some  immediate  problem  facing  them.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  important  connections  ex¬ 
ist  between  adult  education  and  community  develop¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Gruen  admits.  “But  if  education  and  other 
communal  activities  are  interrelated,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  they  are  separate  and  in  certain  respects  in¬ 
dependent.  It  is  possible  to  pursue  the  tasks  of  edu¬ 
cation  without  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  community 
development.” 

Should  the  local  community  be  the  paramount  in¬ 
terest  of  adult  education?  “In  any  case,”  Dr.  Gruen 
answers,  “why  should  people’s  intellectual  interests 
be  local,  and  why  should  they  neglect  educational 
ideals  which  transcend  their  local  community?” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

How  to  Use  Role  Playing  and  Other  Tools  for  Learning.  Adult 
Education  Association,  743  N.  'Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  lU. 
48p.  Paper.  60c.  Quantity  discounts.  (Contributions  by  sev¬ 
eral  authors.  Included;  “Checklist  of  Tools  for  Learning.”) 

Ivory  Towers  in  the  Market  Place,  by  John  Dyer.  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  468  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  205p.  Index.  $3.  (An  appraisal 
of  the  evening  college  in  American  education.) 


•  School  Plant 


Plan  the  multipurpose  room  for  audio-visual 
uses,  recommends  Educational  Screen.  Auditorium, 
cafeteria,  gymnasium,  and  other  rooms  used  for  many 
purposes  should  have  these  audio-visual  adv'antages: 

—Darkening  facilities. 

-Sufficient  electrical  outlets. 

-Ventilation  equipment  with  low  noise  level. 

—An  adequate  sound  system. 

—Microphone  outlets  —  if  they  are  not  included  in 
projection  equipment. 

—Electric  lights  controlled  from  at  least  two  loca¬ 
tions. 

—A  permanent  roll-down  screen. 

—Skylights  should  be  avoided. 

Auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  cafeterias,  and  other  mul¬ 
tipurpose  rooms  should  not  be  considered  replace¬ 
ments  for  the  audio-visual  classroom  situation,  the  edi¬ 
tors  insist. 


iVeiv  Classroom  Material 


Impoutant  Refehence  for  English  Literature 
.  .  .  has  just  been  published.  New  Century  Hand¬ 
book  of  Er^lish  Literature,  ed.  by  Clarence  L. 
Barnhart,  offers  literary  history  of  English  writers 
.  .  .  summaries  of  major  literary  works  .  .  .  separ¬ 
ate  entries  for  major  characters.  Up  to  date  .  .  . 
edited  for  American  readers.  Alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St., 
N.Y.  ].  1167p.  $12. 

Free  Film  for  Economics  Classes  .  .  .  Behind 
the  Ticker  Tape.  Story  of  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  from  its  founding  in  1849.  Color.  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange,  86  Trinity  PI.,  N.Y. 

Classic  Retold  for  Young  Readers  .  .  .  Odysseus 
the  Wanderer,  by  Aubrey  de  Selincourt,  tells  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Odysseus  in  Trojan  war  in  simplified 
form.  Exciting  reading  for  junior  high  group.  Large 
print  speeds  reading.  Criterion  Books,  100  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  $3. 

Aid  Watercoloring  Techniques  .  .  .  with  Paint¬ 
ing  Clouds.  Film  narrated  and  produced  by  Eliot 
O’Hara,  shows  the  artist  creating  cloud  effects  .  .  . 
points  out  composition  of  formations.  From  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill.  Color. 

Some  Fundamentals  of  Physics  Explained  .  .  . 
through  a  study  of  television.  You  and  TV,  by 
Robert  Stollberg,  answers  questions  about  electri¬ 
city,  sound,  radio  waves  in  the  context  of  TV. 
Diagrams  aid  explanation.  From  Science  Research 
Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  60c. 

Old  Favorite  Adapted  for  Classroom  Use  .  .  . 
20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  by  Jules  Veme, 
has  been  adapted  by  Ardis  Edwards  Burton  for 
use  by  9-12  age  group.  Study  questions  stress  hke- 
ness,  differences  between  reality  and  adventures  of 
Captain  Nemo  aboard  “Nautilus.”  Globe  Book 
Co.,  175  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  $2. 

Attention-Getters  for  Bulletin  Boards  .  .  . 
versatile  Strip  Stick  Boards  are  surfaced  with  par¬ 
allel  rows  of  nondrying,  nonsticky  adhesive. 
Flocked  letters,  paper,  plastic,  metal,  light  woods 
will  adhere.  Velour  flocked  backing  holds  onto 
flannel  boards  .  .  .  can  be  tacked  to  bulletin 
boards.  Red,  black.  Judy  Co.,  310  N.  2nd  St., 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn.  2)*"  x  20":  $2.15  doz.;  41«" 
X  20":  $4.20  doz.;  12"  x  20":  $12  doz. 

Mental  Tool  for  The  Craftsman  .  .  .  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  ed.  by  John  L.  Stouten- 
burgh,  Jr.,  defines  technical  terms  used  in  many 
books  about  arts  and  crafts  .  .  .  explains  techniques 
.  .  .  gives  history,  origin  of  some  tools.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library,  15  E.  4()th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  25^. 

New  Film  Series  for  Language  Arts  .  .  .  offers 
survey  of  the  theater.  The  Theater  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  includes  four  films:  “Introduction,”  “The 
English  Mystery  —  Abraham  and  Isaac,”  “Before 
Sh^espeare  —  Dr.  Faustus,”  “Late  18th  Century 
—  School  for  Scandal.”  Dramatic  readings  by  Irv¬ 
ing  Pichel.  From  Gateway  Productions,  1^9 
Powell  St.,  San  Francisco  11,  Calif.  $75  each. 

Timely  for  Spring  Showing  .  .  .  newly  released 
film.  Seeds  Grow  Into  Plants,  offers  simple  expla¬ 
nation  of  CTowth  of  seeds  into  plants.  Coronet 
Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Col¬ 
or:  $100;  b/w:  $55. 
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